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A dacision to withdraw totallq within, sat), one near, 

, brings within the horizon of political foresight such possible 
consequences as Communist takeover, po1itica1 reprisa Is, and 
ensuing recrimination within the United States. Perhaps the 
onltj time that an American President could bring himself to 
accept these risks (when the alternative of continuing the war 
and at least postponing any such reckoning looked militarily 
viable) would be when he could claim to be cutting losses in¬ 
curred entirely by a predecessor. 

The President implies that the advice he received early 
in has term to close out "Johnson‘s f/ar" was politically 
cynical; yet' in practical terms, it might have pointed the most 
promising way out of this war, in the interest of all Americans 
and most Vietnamese. 

most disheartening and ominous aspect of his speech was 
e President's willingness to accept the appelation, "Nixon's 
71 *" recent experience suggests that for a President to 

allow himself to become personally identified with the course 
of this conflict is to threaten its indefinite prolongation, 
at least during his Administration. 


Equally Ominous is the notinn that "peace” is to be "won", 
and by us: that it must be "America's peace". Although the 
President does not, in fact, specify America's aims in Vietnam 
in any detail, his policy appears designed, still, to win an 
American victory: not a victory so ambitious as sometimes con¬ 
ceive in the past, but still, terms of peace that would clearly 
recognized as defeat by the opposing side. Yet neither his 
speech nor any other evidence available suggests any basis for 
believing that the Hanoi leadership and their followers will 
ever stop fighting in acceptance of those terms. 

What will happen assuming they do fight on? ^ 

The President ' s military advisors have always told him that 
eo h. .opeJ for in any program of rooyuffoino aod train- 
i '^iotnamese armed forces is that they will he able to 

Jf against VC forces alone, perhaps with some level 

untiJ 7^7 9 ^^ and even that cannot be achieved 

til 1972. They have held out no hope that these forces will 
e able to confront successfully any sizable number of North 
Vietnamese regular forces at any time in the future, without 
U.S. air and logistical support. Indeed, at no point in his 
speech docs the President refer to a possibility that the U.S. 
would ever he able to withdraw such support entirely. The 
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policy he offers supposes an indefinite commitment of 100-200 
thousand U.S. militarti personnel subject to risk and enuaged 
in killing Vietnamese. 

The only clear criticism of past policy within .^outh Vietnam 
that emerges is the earlier neglect of the cguippinp and training 
of Vietnamese forces, a policy that was changed to the present 
one not under Nixon but in the last six months of the preceding 
administration, coincident with General Abrams' taking command. 

^ "V i etnamization" , of course, is a concept that goes hack 
well before the last half year of the Johnson administration. 

The impending fail ure of a policy of relying entirely upon the 
Vietnamese' forces — trained and equipped by Americans since 
1954 -- led the JCS to recommend the commitment of American 
ground troops as early as 1961, although opposing guerrilla forces 
were miniscule by later standards. The next three years saw, 
instead, a more costly and urgent program of “Vietnamizat ion”, 
supplomcnted hu American advisors. Not only were the opposing 
forces weaker throughout this period than at present, but the ! 

military leadership of the Vietnamese armed force was generallu 
better, and the political leadership (up to 1963), for all its 
fatal flaws, was more nationalistic, respected, and efficient, 
than any since. Yet, American troops were committed to Vietnam 
in 1965 when that program too 'was about to collapse. 

There is a clear contradiction between the President’s 
description of his "plan" for an "orderly, scheduled timetable” 
of complete withdrawal of U.S. ground combat forces and his 
numerous references to throe factors on which future "decisions" 
governing the rate of withdrawal would be conditioned: progress 
in Paris, enemy activity in South Vietnam, and improvement in 
the South Vietnamese forces. If our rate of withdrawal is indeed 
to be determined by three such factors -- over which we have 
little or no control , and which in the past we have proven unable 
oven to predict realistically -- what can bo the meaning of 
references to a timetable? 

Some sense might be made of this apparent contradiction if 
one inferred that the President had arrived at a private, 
"maximum-lengthconservative timetable, which might onlu be speeded 
up by events. But in that case, why keep it a secret? To announce 
it, and to assert its political feasibility, would bo to increase, 
not to "remove", incentivos for the opponent to negotiate an 
agreement for earlier withdrawal. Why worry about their "moving 
in" after our forces have withdraifn if our withdrawal is to be 
predicated upon the ability of the South Vietnamese forces to 
withstand such a test? Or is it that the President estimates 
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that the rate his advisors have assured him would be wilitarilq 
safe is so slow ard uncertain that to reveal it would lead to 
immediate political challenge at home and militari; challenge in 
Vietnam? In that case -- which, unhappily, seems most likely -- 
present secrecy orly postpones those challenges. 

The President describes *"only two choices open to us if we 
want to end the war;** a ** precipitate'* withdrawal of all Americans 
or a slow r contincent reduction of forces with no definite end. 

Yet, in fact, virtually all of the proposals recently heard within 
Congress for bringing our involvement to a definite conclusion lio 
be tw een the two courses he mentions, since not one of them can 
jfustJy be said to call for "precipitate'' withdrawal, 

Nixon worries, as did his predecessors, about a domestic poli^ 
tical "hang-over** from withdrawal : after immediate relief, **inevit- 
able remorse and decisive recrimination would scar our spirit as a 
people" as*'we saw the consequences of what we had done**, Pis solu^ 

I tion remains that of his predecessors: to postpone such painful 

i "withdrawal symptoms" simply by continuing the war, with its cost 
in American and Vietnamese lives. That is the course of the 
addict; it may be the major hidden basis for our Government's addic-^ 
tion to this war over so many yea^s and so many disappointments, 

It is not, as he presents' it, the hard, courageous way to address 
this real problem, hut the politically easy way, for the short run: 
easier than admitting past mista>:es and facing painful consequences , 
It is not "the right way," 

It seems clear that the President believes this to be a just 
war, one he would feel dishonored to disown. In his speech, ho 
discusses the consequences of disengagement in emotional words -- 
"defeat ,,.betrayal,,.humiliation" -- that warn of years' more war. 

He implies a sense of U, S, responsibility for political developments 
in South Vietnam that can be discharged only by indefinite combat 
engagement . His plan for "winning a just peace** is a plan for con¬ 
tinuing United States involvement indefinitely, not at all a plan 
for ending it. 

It is a policy that must goad the Hanoi leadership to challcnga 
it by increasing the pressure of United States casualties; to which 
the President promises to respond by ro-escalation, against all 
post evidence (and consistent, reliable intelligence predictions) 
that this would neither deter nor end such pressure. In fact, we 
have heard a plan not only for continuing the war but for returning 
it to levels -- in firepower, commitment of prestige, destruction 
inflicted -- recently abandoned. It is a plan and a speech wc might 
have heard, without surprise, from Johnson, Rusk or Rostow: indeed, 

wc have, many times. 

Johnson's War lives. 
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